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by Anthony Adamson 


A chapter in the history of community 
planning closed on April 7, 1981 with the 
death of Eugenio G. Faludi in Toronto 
at the age of 84. In Ontario in the 1940s, 
“town planning” and “Eugenio Faludi” 
were synonymous. 

Dr. Faludi was, in essence, a very 
short but very determined Hungarian edu- 
cated in Italy as an architect and planner. 
He landed in Toronto late in 1940 and 
the splash was felt almost immediately. 
He arrived from Rome and Milan a “dot- 
tore” which readily translated into “Doc- 
tor.” The only “Doctor of Architecture” 
previously known in the then very properly 
“Anglo” Toronto was the late, great John 


Pearson of the renowned firm of Darling & 
Pearson, Architects. There had never be- 
fore been a “Doctor of Town Planning” 
for the simple reason that there never had 
been a town planning profession in which 
to be a Doctor. At the time, the only 
Ontario community to carry on its payroll 
a person listed as a “town planner” was 
the City of Toronto. He was Tracy LeMay, 
a land surveyor. There were, of course, 
engineers who could detect the probable 
requirements of an expanded utilities sys- 
tem; the eminent Norman Wilson who 

had devoted himself to transportation 
planning which required some apprecia- 
tion of future land uses; some architects 
with sense buds; and the enigmatic Arthur 
Bunnell at — or near — Queen's Park. 
And that was all. 


During the Great Depression and the 
Second Great War, the interest of Cana- 
dians concentrated on the present — the 
unhappy present — which required purely 
short-term responses. The chapter or in- 
terlude of the Adamses and Grebers, 
when avenues, garden cities and street 
facades were the stuff of civic hope, when 
Europeans had shown us the light from 
offices in London and Paris, was over. 
Civic Improvement Guilds were dead and 
the Town Planning Institute of Canada 
was in a coma. Two landscape architects, 
in fact, had saved the Institute’s charter 
by paying its annual corporate fee. In the 
early 1940s the war was on but by 1942, 
there was some assurance that it would 
soon be over and Canada would relapse 
into economic depression. 

Into this situation walked Doctor 
Eugenio Faludi, height 5’0”. Behind him 
lay his work on the master plans of 
Padua, Brescia, San Pellegrino, Verona, 
Aprilia — enemy places of which we in 
Canada had never heard. In his suitcases 
were a Grand Prix from somewhere and 
a medal declaring him to be a Chevalier 
de |’Ordre de la Couronne, Leopold III, 
Roi des Belges. Most immigrants to To- 
ronto — even Chevaliers and Dottores — 
have had to start by washing dishes, but 
not Faludi. 

His first job in 1942 was as office 
manager and member of the Advisory 
Technical Committee preparing a “master 
plan” of Toronto. The other committee 
members soon found — but did not re- 
gret — that they had invited a camel into 
their tent and suffered the proverbial re- 
sults. As might be expected of one who 
had won a medal for an exhibition in 
Brussels, the first comprehensive master 
plan of Toronto was a technicolour spec- 
tacular. When it was placed on view in 
the Art Gallery of Toronto in 1943, Faludi 
said the colours chosen came from Botti- 
Celli. In reality, the overall chromatic effect 
was due to his heavy reliance upon resi- 
dential-land-use-yellow. The resplendent 
hues aside, it was a very fine plan. If he 
had done nothing more, this would have 
been enough. He was 45. 

In 1943, some friends — who shall 
remain nameless — encouraged him to 
go into private practice. Like the Toronto 
Advisory Technical Committee, they 
thought their own specialist's knowledge 
might be of some value along with his 
in the planning field. The company formed 
was named Town Planning Consultants, 
Ltd. The appropriate Provincial registrar 
was caught unawares and agreed to this 
corporate name thereby throwing into 
some confusion the whole professional 
occupation of town planning consultant. 
Faludi’s partners likewise found they had 
a camel amongst them but the tent grew 


and grew until he claimed, in the 1950s, 
that it was the largest private planning 
office in North America. The firm was al- 
most a college in itself since it graduated 
so many future eminents in the field. 

Eugenio Faludi prepared “official 
plans” and basic zoning proposals for six 
cities, five towns, four villages and four- 
teen townships. He, in effect, set the pat- 
tern for “official plans” under the original 
Ontario Planning Act, first enacted in 
1946. He created at least a dozen urban 
renewal schemes when urban renewal 
was all the rage and laid out several new 
towns or major town expansions at 
Terrace Bay, Georgetown, Batawa, 
Rexdale and Guildwood Village. Of the 
many subdivisions he designed for devel- 
opers from the 1940s to the '70s, he was 
probably proudest of his first, Thorncrest 
Village, built in 1944-46 in Metropolitan 
Toronto for Marshall Foss. In the bio- 
graphical data he gave out, he listed the 
publications, articles, studies and reports 
which he had written: eleven in the 1940s, 
thirteen in the 1950s, eight in the 1960s 
and another eight in the 1970s. His last 
listed study — for the City of Timmins — 
was completed when he was 76. Although 
his practice was almost entirely restricted 
to Ontario, he helped with a plan for Re- 
gina, Saskatchewan. 

In 1972, at the age of 73 and yearn- 
ing, perhaps, to get back to architecture, a 
profession which had spurned him in 
Canada, he went to Brazil under a Fed- 
eral Government scheme to prepare 
plans in co-operation with a Brazilian ar- 
chitect for a university and campus at 
Bauru in Sao Paolo. Except for his family, 
the practice of planning was his whole 
life and he determinedly insisted on keep- 
ing an office open after — possibly long 
after — it was the sensible thing to do. 

Determination and organization were 
his chief qualities: it was Faludi who al- 
most single-handedly brought the Town 
Planning Institute of Canada back to life. 
Now called the Canadian Institute of Plan- 
ning, it has a membership of some 2 600 
individuals. He was also an important ad- 
viser to Provincial authorities in the evolu- 
tion of planning legislation in Ontario. In 
the educational field, he proved less ef- 
fective: his English was always a little baf- 
fling and his lectures focussed principally 
upon his own accomplishments in the 
field. Although John Sepejak stayed with 
him for 27 years, Faludi was a difficult 
man with whom to work professionally: he 
was strong-minded and fully confident in 
his own judgements. He may have been a 
frustrated architect but a sensibility toward 
three-dimensional forms was not gener- 
ally evident in his work as a planner. 
While not an intellectual, he was knowl- 
edgeable, productive, pragmatic and an 
excellent advocate for public issues. 


Eugenio Faludi’s career in Canada 
spanned three reckless decades of ex- 
pansion, decades in which we discarded 
civic beauty as an objective and became 
converted to an ordered functionalism 
based upon acts of legislatures, rulings of 
boards and by-laws of municipalities as 
well as interest rates, tax implications, 
ratepayers’ lobbies, total automobility and, 
eventually, computerization. Faludi’s plan- 
ning accomplishments must be judged 
within this metamorphosis. 

The 1940-80 chapter in Canadian 
planning history that Faludi helped to 
write — a chapter which might contain: 
“Section |: Urban Explosion; Sub-section 
1-A: Plans, for the organization of, 
physical” — is over. During his lifetime, a 
profession was born and proliferated 
among many disciplines. A new language 
was developed, new branches of govern- 
ment were created and dictatorial control 
over property evolved. In the end, Faludi, 
like all of us who lived and worked 
through those transformative decades, 
became out of date. Nevertheless, Doctor 
Faludi was honoured by all of us: he died 
a respected member of every reputable 
planning and engineering institute open to 
an Ontario resident and an admired “Fel- 
low” of several of them. He leaves a wife 
who bore with him, backed him and en- 
couraged him and a son who himself is a 
student in a university planning program. 
May a son’s pride in his father's achieve- 
ments go with him into the next chapter. 


Anthony Adamson is a former chairman of the Town 
Planning Institute of Canada and a former professor 
of town planning at the University of Toronto. 
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